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Small B usiness among Koreans in Los Angeles , by JMna Bonacich, 
Ivan Light, and Charles Choy Wong. ' , 

In 1965i the Immigration and Naturalization Act was passed, 
abolishing discriminatory quotas based on national origins. An 
unanticipated consequence of the new law has been a sharp rise 
in immigration from Asia (Boyd, 197^)* After a three-year phase- 
out of the old system, Asian immigration Jumped to twenty percent 
of the total in 1969, and by 197^ comprised one-third of all 
entering immigrants. The total number of Asian immigrants to 
enter the country in the ten yea:p period (1965-7^) was 832,455 
(U.S. Department of Justice, l974:Table 14). 

As a result, a virtually new ethnic minority has emerged: 
the Koreans. Prior to the change in law there were a few thousand 
.Koreans scattered around the country. Now. they are coming in at. 

over 20,000 per annum, making them the third largest 
entering group, following Mexicans and Filipinos. It is now 
estimated that there are about 270,000 Koreans in the United 
States (Yu, 1975) • Los Angeles has the largest concentration, 
with approximately 70,000, and is considered to be the Korean 
center, of the country. . . ' 

Asians who came , to the U.S. prior to 1924, when immigration 
was effectively cut off, showed an unusual propensity to enter 
small business (Light, 1972). The new immigration from Korea and 
oth^a^sian countries, is very different from the old in two im- 
portant waysv^irst, the /immigrants are no longer an uneducated 
peasantry. Indeed," the median school years -completed is higher' 
for Koreans than the U.S. population as a whole (U.S. Department 
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of HJJV;, 197^: 138 )V and many Ko^^^ with professional 

trai,ning. 

Second, the context into which the /immigrants are moving 
has changed dramatically since 1924, The U.S. economy has been 
transformed from one in which there was considerable small 
business and self employment, to a highly centralized economy : 
with a small number of owners of laq^ge ambxints of capital. The 
vast majority of the population has become wage earners (Special 
Task Force to the Secretary of HEW, 1975:21). Centralization 
has been accompanied by increasing efficiency. Technology . has 
been introduced in many phases of production and distribution, 
increasing speed and reducing error. Scientific management has 
led to greater control over the work process (Brave rman, 197^). 
Vertical integration, linking the production and distribution 
process under one corporate umbrella, has increased the reliability 
of supply and eliminated the middleman. As a result, costs have 
been cut, seeming to undermine the viability of small business. 

Despite these forces, Korean immigrants show a marked pro- ^ 
pensity to enter small business. It is the purpose of this paper 
to describe the character of small business among Koreans in 
Los Angeles, to examine the means by which Koreans are able to 
enter small bxisiness in an economy which clearly is moving in 
the opposite direction, and finally, to consider why it is that 
immigrant small business should flourish within monopoly capitalism 



The Character of^^Kb'rean Bus i ne s s 



The 197-5 Directory W th^- Korean Association of Southern" 
California lists .over 1,300 "3firms." Some of these (47 alumni 
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associations, 72 churches, and 100 non-profit associati are 
not, strictly speaking, businesses, though in some, cases, as in 
the minister of an independent church, the ^ob resembles self 
employment. Even if we eliminate these marginal cases, the- direct- 
ory lists over 1,000\ businesses, and it is incomplete. Indeed the 
Korean Association plans a new, more complete directory which they 
expect will include another 1,000 businesses,. A vernacular news- 
paper, Dong-a^^Ilbo (10/28/75) notes that many Koreans are not 
participating in the directories and esfrim-ates the true number 
of Korean businesses at ^,000. And the figure is constantly in- 
creasing, "Hardly a week goes by without the 'grand opening • of 
a new store-front with hangulv (Korean alphabet) signs procls.iming 
grocery stores, restaurants, barbers, hamburger stands, gas sta- 
tions, or other small business" (Subcomittee on Squal Opportunities, 
197^:183). 

Although there are clearly "many" Korean businesses in Los 
Angeles, are Koreans more likely than others to enter small ousi- 
ness? Using the 1970 census estimate of 4.4 Koreans per household 
(U.S. Bureau of Census, 1973:180), a population of 76,000 would 
*> mean there are about 16,000 households in the commxinity. If the 
estimate of 4,000 businesses is .correct, then about 25 percent of 
Korean families are in business for themselves. For the U.S. as a 
whole, in 1973 » eight percent of males 16 years or over (a rough 
estimate of heads of households), not engaged in agriculture, were 
self- employed (U.S. Bureau of Census, 1974: Table 567). 

Korean business concentrates in certain lines, such as whole- 
saling, retailing, service "shops" (e.g., barber shops and restaur- 
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ants), and th6. independent professions. Koreans "cend to work in 
"middleman". occupations, mobilising' resources to 'provide a service 
to a client whicb. vthe client might have provided for him- or her- 
self. Por example, Korean maintenance companies provide janitorial 
stervices to large office buildings , not unlike labor contractors 
of old. Or real estate agents specialize in locating .businesses ' 
aroun^ the city for Koreans to purchase. There is some light 
manufacturing, especially garment industi?y subcontracting, in ■ 
which the enterprise takes oa one small.part of the production 
pi?ocess, sewing, and which, from the entrepreneur's perspective 
aerain resembles labor contracting. On^the w"hole Koreans avoid 
manufacturing or heavy industry. More generally, they avoid con- 
cerns which tie up capital, prefering more liquidable lines • 

The single most populai? line, until very recently, was the 
'wig business. One "hundred and forty are \listed in the directory 
and v/e were told the real figure is ^more \ like 200, about 50 of 
which art3 importers and wholesalers to Kor^ean retailers. Even — 
more impressive, as of ffiid-1975i 9^ *o 95 percent of all wig 
shops jin the city were ownerd by Koreans. The group "monopoly" 
rests, in part, on the fact that, since wig production shi^fted 
from relying mainl^?^ hair to synthetics, Korea has come, 

to produce 70 percent of the world's wigs. Other ipopular businesse 
include gas stations (15^ listed in the directory), grocery stores 
(107), restaurants (78 >, and liquor stores (22 but believed to be 
severely undercounted). , 

/Despite self employment, Korean businesses are not all inde- 
pendent. A number^; such as gas stations and some restaurants (e.g» 
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hiamburger stands) are franchisee! from larger corporations, Simi- 
larly, insurance agencies (32 listed) may be branches of larger- 
companies, 

' ■ Korean firms are small. One indication of small size is the ' 

■ \ — — ' • . 

business census (U.S." Bureau of Census, 1972:Ta^les 2 and 4) , which 
enumerated 1,201 Korean businesses in the nation and 398 in Los 
Angeles, Mean gross receipts were found to be $5^,820 per year, 

•'.5 ■ ' 

and 79 percent of Korean fiTras reported no paid , employees. In 
addition, in a study of 278 Korean businesses in the Olyiiipic area 
(the area of highest concentration of Korean?! in Los Angeles), 
Kim (1975:^0) found that 93 percent had ten employees or less^ 
68 percent had total assets of less than $50,000, and 47 percent, 
total assets of less than ^(20,000, ^ ' ' . 

„ Although Korean business is mainly small, th^e are some ex- 

_ ■■ ■• - \ 

ceptions, especially among trading companies, import-export estab- 

a , \ . ' 

lishments , and wholesale firras^^ e.g,"","' Kim" (197575^^^^ 

such firms with assets over $1,000,000, Even so, the firm itself 

can still be -small. We interviewed one clothing importer who had 

received over $3,000,00*0 in bank loans and claimed an annual sales 

volume of $10,000,000, Nonetheless his .offices were small and he 

employed only two or three workers. Acting as a middleman between 

•big, corporate pj^oducers in Korea, and large retailers here, his 

firm was still-^a "small business," 

Koreans make up . a significant port?.6n of the clientele of ' *. 

Korean businesses, Kim (1975:30-51) estimated that slightly over 

half of the customers of Korean businesses in the Olympic \^area 

were Korean, which is not surprising sifice the Olympic area is 
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also the cen^ of Korean residence. ,But there is some va/iation 
in clientel^^ by line- of business. • Restaurants and groce-^ stores 
•cater more to Koreans; 'gas stations, liquor stores' and /ig shops, 
to non-Koreanfi. Entrepreneurs often change thV ethnic /ty of their 
customers, as they switch, .'for example , from gas sta^tioris to gro. 
eery stores, or from grocery >tores to liquor atore^^. These shifts 
^ occur fairly frequently, suggesting that a Korean/lientele ig 
.not essential. / 0 , 

We found some evidence that Korean firms yilch do not service 
other Koreans tend to have a disproportionately large low-income' 
minority clientele. Korean-owned wig and liquor stores, in parti- 
cular, locate in black and Chicano areas, having a poor minority 
(and perhaps poor white) clientele sugges^ th'at Koreans may be 
|playitig a "middleman minority" role, acting as a commercial and • ' 
ervice class to the poorer strata of society, and bearing the 

'un4^-of— the-ir- -host tiirty,- - - - - 

In sum, Korean entrepreneurs coi/centrate heavily in trade 
aijd service rather than in the prod/ction of commodities. Their 
bilsinesses are smair in size and rely little on wage labor. Anf 
thUr. clientele is not confined to the ethnic comm^onity. These 
chAracteristics suggest that Koreans are becoming (a "middleman 
miniority" (Bonacich, 1975). They serve, as an exanjjfle of the . 
roie of middleman minorities in advanced capitalism.^ ^ 
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How Korean Business is Estafajished 

iKorean immigrants, are higniy educated, but informants assured 
us th^c they, dp not have specific business slcills when they arrive. 
In thxs respect, they do not differ -from pre-192^ Asian immigrants 
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Qf the peasant class, although their. literacy' admittedly' gives 
them a|enorftous advantage in acquiring the tax, accounting, and 
markelj^ng skills they need. Early As iai American -communities * 
relied| upon- thrift and hard work, and communal cooperatiiin to 
provide a competitive edge for their business enterprises^. The 
. Koreans use these and some new methods too. ■ 1 

ghrift and Hard Work. Koreans are thrifty and they J>oU long' 
hpurs|i These qualities create a significant portion of • thel capital 
they invest in their businesses. 3ome Koreans do arrive with ■ 
business capital in hand, despite government restrictions Jn the 
amount they can take out. One method is to smuggle out capital in 
viol^ti<^r^?^-e law. Other Koreans enter the U.S. after wolking' 
in Wdst /Germany o^South Vietnam, and having amassed some cipital > 
ther^ /Our informants insist, however, . that the most common pat- 
tern jis to arrive with little, and by dint of strict economy, to ' 
,^yeiSlC)^,POQ^.or $20,000.^^ 
w^me^n typically , work in garment factories, while their husbands 
may -carry two Jobs such as gas station attendant and' janitor. Wages 
in these occupations are low, so saving is hard. An aspiring ehtre- 
preneur must make considerable sacrifices, to get started.' 

A Korean wage-earning family is likely to work more hours 
than the average American wage-earning .family. Long hours continue 
once the business, has opened. Korean businesses stay open 12-16 
hours and- on . weekends and holidays. They make r^^zh use of unpaid 
family labor. In addition, a business sometimes receives help in ' 
.the form of babysitting by a grandmother, either here or in- Korea. 
The immigrants work so hard that their health suffers. "According 
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to a report made b> the Korean Doctors'. Association in Southern 
Calif orriia,-mQst-'6f the immigrants are neglecting their health^- 
an the niidBt of struggle for sur^-ival in ttte new land" (The New 
fjCotea, 3/6/75). ' - 



. ' Communal Resource. . Koreans form a highly organized community. 

There &r^ numerous associations which form hierarchies and overlap. 
. 'lerry and -Stun (1975:34-5^^ report nine out of ten Koreans belong 
to at least one organization, and most to more than one. Our data 
• indicate that -the Korean community has four times as many voluntary 
associations, per c^ita, as the rest of Los Angeles c4ity.. At 
the pinnacle of the community is the Korean Association of Southern 
California, with a membership of about 5,Q00 families, and coordin- 
atin^ 50 constituent groups. Especially important , from the view- 
■-point of business development, are occupational and trade associa- 
tions. There are at least 22, of the.a, includi^ig such organisations 
; . \ ^'^^^ Product Association of ./^erica or .the Korean 

. ^Pood^iissociatibn of Southern California. 

• ^Community associationsXgrease the whfeels of Korean business. / 
Even oh^rches alumni clubs , ■ and other formally non^conomic 
groupings, link their members to the Korean subeconomy by bringing 
people together and providing chains of communication. They also 
channel and control motivation, encouraging members to honor their 
personal' and business commitments- within the community. The high 
' . li^y- °f each individual due to. multiple memberships enhances 

social control, hence that priceless resource, trust. 
//; . The community is able to' generate and distribute several 

resources more efficiently and cheaply than are members of the 
^^^jmoi^housjurr^^^ e^^:,^. through-tfie institution 
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of ro1:'atiiigcr.3di^,-. called £ae 'among the Koreans (T.^rpy and Stull, 
l975:p-9), p^;ticipants, -are able to "generate int .re«v^free capital. 
Another example\ the practice of labor paternal is:.. Preference ^ 
is gi^Ven to-.a meniber of the ethnic group in hirin&\ but work | 
conditions are poor,, the hours long, pay low ana irregular, and f" 
memb^r^hip in unions not contemplated. ^pert>tom the ^arantee- I 
^of a gob, the worker receives, paternalistic treatment, including' 
■ onlthe-dob training with a view to. setting up a business of -his. ' ' ' 
own. In exchange, the employer obtans' a reliable, loyal, and ^ 
cheap worker, ' 

, In pre-war ^sian communities, LaHdsmann patronized Landsmann, 
-receiving in return a lower price or easier credit" arrangement. 
:-^1toreans say they do not favor one another in walk-in trade. How- 
ever, indirect channels provide some economic ■'advantages for 
Korean clients, by "specials" advertised in the vernacular press, 

and by ref errals_ cpupled..^/itX„a Idisc^^ through .communi-t-y- organ-i- - 

zation^, ^ « 

The. Korean. language press makes a vital contribution to the' 
circulation of occupationally relevant inf o^Tnatioh. "Los Angeles 
now has four Korean daily newspapers and two weeklies. In addition, 
local television stations broadcast four hours of Korean j>rogram- 
ming each week. Business and community institutions are also 
manifestly intere^sted in helping Koreans find answers to their 
business problem^; The Korean Chamber of Commerce, for example, 
organizes lecture series and classes in business- accounting, and 
tax law. The Asian Community Service Center operates a Korean 
"hotline" which^ offered counseling to 71 Korean, businesses ' in " 

^ ^ ^ AO 



■ 1974 (The New Kofea, 12/26/74). The amaunt of business-related. 
, 'information generated- in the Korean comnmnity far exceeds that 
^ ^ available to the average' Los Arigeleno, As One source states: "One 
. of the ironies of our cvstoai is that for all our verbal, commitment 
to the Americ'.n Dreer^...-- spldom teach our youth .the basic know-"^ 
ledge thst anyone w^uld need wiip wanted, to -feo into .business for • 

-^ himself.,.. Knowledge about self-employment in. this country is 
quite a well kept secret". (Special Tqsk Porce to the, Secretary ' 
, . of HEW,. 1973: W)..iNot so for the Koreans. ^ " '' ' 

ability of the Korean community to mobili-ze its own. re- ' ^ 
sources is impressii^e. However there is another,. le?s rosey, side . 
to the picture. Not only does the community "help its own;" it 
. . "exploits" them. Th^re- is, a flowering of , ad-justraent sei?vices, such ' 
. as busliness or immigration consultants, whose livi^ig depends^n 
t^e problv=»ms and aspirations of neWl;^ arrived countrymen. There 

.^^^^S^ fees for all i services. The . lab 

y . takes advantage 'of the df.fficult circumstances of new immigrants \ 
to turn a good profit. Indeed the use-'of unpaid family labdr, or ■ 
non-union low-wage workers, is a form ot exploitation. In -general, 
older immigrants climb up- the economic ladder on the backs of " 
f -newer immigrants- a prevalent practice among preTl924 European 
/ immigrants in the east. It is a' system that, works to everyone's 

advantage so long as immigration continues. . Should the. influx from 
; ^ Korea suddenly be curtailed, however, the. latest arrivals could 
^ be . trapped at the. bottom of the economic ladder. j 
' ■ Non-Communal Resources. Unlike earlier' Asian immigrants/ 

• • . ^ . ' ) ■ . . 

Koreans are determined to get "full value" in services! for the 

■ \ « " . 
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tax dollars they pay, and they are not reluctant; to mobilize their 
I)olitical resources to this end. Korean businessmen and women do 

nbt only rely Ion their own or friends V savings for financing; some 

\ -■ • ■ ■ . 

'tui?n to the . Small Business Administration, Between 1971 and 1974 

Koreans received "loYsBA loans totalirig $10.^382,750 (Kim, 1975:42) 
• The Korean comraiinity/ helps membe^^s tap non-commvinal .resources » 
Commxinity organizations aiid the Korean press direct people to pub- 
lic; agencies , such as the Office of Minority Business Enterprise, 
thej Asian American National. Business Alliance^ and the Interracial 
Council for Business Opportunity, 

The community tries, to gain access to government o-fficials -to 
make 'sure their need^ are met ^ Tbey pressured the Los iuigeles 
'^Police Department into doubling the police protection in the ^Olym- 
pic area. They induced the mayor to appoint a Korean aide to act 
;as a liaison, with the community (The New Korea, 5/22/750 • The 
'^hnic press encouragesx readers to vote and to visit their con- 

~ gr es sm¥nf "IrT^"^^^^ in' V7a sBiiigt bhV"^;^- " ' 

Korean "Government , Another resource Korean immigrants can 
i/se, which v?as not .available to earlier Asian immigrants, is aid 
from their home government. The 5ou,th Korean gove..»nment^ encourages 
emigration^with the idea of- sending its less wealthy elements 
overseas and helping them to get rich there. The government helps 
local busi^iesses in at least tv/o^ ways. First, it aids in training 
and dissemination of information; some of the .classes in entre— . 
preneurship run by -the Korean Association are taught by visiting 
dignitaries. Second ,^ and more important, it helps to prov3.de 
cap/ital. There are now two Korean banks in Los Angeles: ,th,e Korea 



.^change Banlc (specializing in international trade) and the Korea 
Sxchange Bank of California (which is more .concerned with local- 

c 

oritinted lousiness), 

Korea benef its frLom-^ih^ -dev^elopment of local business because 
it helps to establish export cutlets. The Korea Exchange Bank, 
which deals mainly with local importers of Korean products, has 
ai) annual loan volume of $100,000,000, Two lines of export are 
of especial importance: hair products and clothing. As we have 
seen, Korea produces most of the world' s\wigs. Their dominant 

position depends on the use of cheap female labor" which is paid 

\ • . ■■ ' ' \. . ■ 

about 50,000 won ($100) per month. "Vertical^ integration" is preva- 
lent in that Kprean importers use local Korean small businesses 
ixQ their chief retail outlets. . 

The scale of clothing importation is much larger and of far 
greater potential; importance. According to a number of sources, 
1;he Los Angeles garment industry is now controlled by Jews, but 
Koreans are starting to make a crack in the edifice. Although there 
is some local manufacture, the Jews depend on importing from "cheap 
Xabor^' coxintries such as Brazil and Taiwan. As yet they do not 
import from Korea, leaving that trade to Koreane^ About 20 percent 
of the clothing imported to the U.S. now comes from Korea. Unlike 
the wig business, the major outlets are not Korean, small shops , 
but la?ge volume Jewish-owned retailers with multi-million 'dollar 
annual sal^s. 

'The local Korean press plays a role in Korea Vs efforts to 
establish exports. Three of the local papers are .versions of 
Seoul newspapers, with a sectipn changed to provide local news 
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and advertising. In turn the Seoul papers are sponsored by .major 
corporations and conglomerates in Korea. /Phe Los Angeles versions 
are shipped back and distributed to the corporate executives who 
learn of commercial possibilities here. According to a local news- 
paper editor, the press here'^taplays the role of "an eye on the U*S. 
economy. " / ^ . 

. Another benefit to Korea in aiding local businesjs is the 
sending back of remitx;ances to families in the homeland. The Korea 
Exchange Bank handles -most of these, and reports that it sends 
back about $5,000,000 per annum. 

It should be noted that the Korean government's activities 
in the local community are not all viewed in a positive light* 
There is considerable Negative sentiment towa3?as the Park regime, 
which is not surprising since a number of locai Koreans emigra-ted . 
fpr political reasons* Some of the newspapers are vociferously 
anti-Park. Thus the community is divided over the government's 
intrusion. 

V'-hy Koreans Engage in 3mall Business 

The most frequent reason Koreans advance for th^ proliferation 
of small business among them is the lack of adequate alternatives 
in wage and salary employment. They fkte discrimination in the 
job market, for example, many professionals are unable to obtain 
state licenses to practice their specialty (California Advisory 
Ccmmittee, 1975) • Educated immigrants are forced to work as gas 
station attendants, janitors, sewing machine operators, nurses 
aides, and lab technicians. In the face of such unattractive 
alternati'^'^es , self employment becomes appealing. 
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A second commonly articulated reason concerns the immigration 
process itself • ijstablishing a small business is one way for some- 
one on a temporary visa to become a permanent residents The Immi- 
gration and Katuraliz^ation Service will adjust the stitus .of 
persons who are self employed on the assumption they will contri- 
bute vo the U.S^ economy. Once established, the business can be 
used for sponsoring relatives, since assurance can be given that / 
they will be employed. 

Both or the above reasons imply that Koreans enter sm&ll 

V:. 

b^ismess against their will, or are so constrained that they have 
little choice. V/e question this, believing that many Koreans would 
enter small business even if they had better ^ob opportunities 
and were not faced with immigration problems. Our doubt arises 
from anomalous stories of well-established professionals in Korea, 
with a secure reputation and darge clientele, who throw over their 
practice to come to the U.S. and open a. restaurant. It seems that 
Korean immigrants see the U.S* as a land of economic opportvmity, 
and small business as a way to make money. For instance, one of 
our i,nformant3, an^ e student at UCLA, who would not face 

language or licensure problems if he went into engineering, still 
plans- to open a small business. As he sees it, there is a; definite 
limit on his potential life-time earnings as an engineer, 'While 
opportunities are limitless in small business. Paradoxically, 
Korean immigrants "have bougHt the "American dream" while most 
natives (judging from the low and decreasing level of self employ- 
ment) have given up on it. 

A possible explanation of the paradox concerns the level of 
economic development in Korea as compared to the U.S# Koreans 
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come from an economy where small business is still very much 
alive • That they aspire to enter it is,' therefore^ not surprising. 
The fac^ that Korea is a poorer country tha^ the U.S. also en- 
courages thrift^ Koreans Bay be willing to live for a while on a 
level an American would consider low, but which does not compare 
unfavorably with the Korean level of living. 

We believe there is truth to this explanation, yet a puzzle 
remains. Criven that the Korean aiDproach, of thrift and self denial, 
works and proves there are still oppcrtixnities for small business 
within U.S. advanced capitalism, why do not Americans pursue the 
same path? The answer, we hypothesize, lies in a subtle issue of 
consciousness. Konopoly capitalism has made, the American people 
into an army of wage and salary workers who have, essentially given 
up on^the American dream. The reason is not just resignation; they 
are unwilling to pay the costs of small business. How many Ameri- 
cans would be willing to keep a shop* open seven days a week, 15 
hours a day? The fact is, the American working class has fought 
long and hard for a comfortable and secure, life. Thisy value * leisure 
time and the right not to have to work too hard for long hours • 
They value job security and the comfort of not having to worry 
about the nob folding. Needless to say, not all American workers 
have attained these goals, but we would contend that even the un- 
employed in t*he ghetto share them CBonacich, 1976) , preferring an 
eight-hour-a-day Qob with reasonable pay and fringe benefits, to 
the risky and hard-working life of .the small entrepreneur. Por 
Koreans, in contrast, hard work, long hours, thrift, taking econo- 
mic,, risks (admittedly minimized by communal support) are not yet 
' ■ ^ ■ It)- 



alien, since Korea has not experienced a labor movement on a 
scale remotely approaching the American, 

Let us now consider the larger system within, which Korean 
smoil business operates. Are there any forces within U.S. monopoly 
capr-talism which encourage Koreans to enter small business? Three 
-possibilities present themselves. The first is that the "system" 
helps to create Korean small business. It uses Koreans to play 

rcle 

a middleman minority^to the masses, .especially low-income ^minori- - 
ties, helping to distribute corporate products, and beari^ng the ' 
brunt of hostility, crime, and, low prof its accruing to retailers 
in poor areas. A number of points support this interpretation. 
The t>olicies of the Immigration and Naturalization Service,. -as we 
have seen, help to push Koreans into, small business, and' the SBA 
provides some of the wherewithal. The largest number of SBA' loans 
to Koreans (55 of lOl) were given ^to 'liquor stores' (Kim, 1975:42), 
which are- quite likely to operate in the ghetto or barrio. 

Against this interpretation is the fact that Koreans help 
to distribute net only American, but also Korean corporate pro- 
ducts. In the wig, garment,, and some food products industries, . . 
they are at odds with local big business. Also, U.S. financial T 
institutions do not unambiguously support middleman-type firms. ■. 
Despite the large number of SBA loans to liquor stores, Korean 
frarment ma^iufacturers received much larger loans, averaging 
$450,000 compared to S86,000 for a liquor store (Kim. 1975:42-3). 
Similarly, private banks favor manufacturing, (The New Korea, 
1/16/75), sugp;esting that the middleman role is less than encouraged 
by big business. 
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The second approach is to see monopoly capitalism as less 
active in the development of Korean business. The large corpora- 
tions leave gaps in the economy which prove inefficient for them 
to fill. The corner grocery store between two 'Shopping centers, 
satisfying the demand for the occassional few items needed between 
weekly shoppings or at odd hours, is a case in point. Similarly, 
the ghetto and barrio, with high crime rates and credit, problems,' 
may be deserted by the corporations for more profitable locations. 
In other words, the edifice of monopoly capitalism may be somewhat 
porous, leaving niches which the enterprising small businessman 
can take advantage of. This view fits with "dual labor market 
theory" (e.g., Gordon, 1972), which seos the -economy as divided' 
into core and peripheral industries.. Korean business falls in the 
latter category. 

Whether the "gaps" in corporate domination Will remain is' 
another question. Some would argue that they are technologically 
determined so that it will never be efficient for big capit^al to^ ; 
take them over. We are inclined to believe they are signs of uneven 
development, and will inevitably fall prey to ceatralizing pres.- 
, sures. The service industries are newer and less "advanced" in 
their organization, but sooner or later a few large corporations 
will dominate these too'. Meanwhile Koreans help to fill the gaps 
with small businesses which are able to inin relatively cheaply. 
Since they tend to keep prices, as low as possible, Korean firms 
make it harder for the big corporations to enter their fields^ 
and can be seen as a retarding influence on the total "raonopoliza - 
tion" of the economy. 
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A third interpretation is that Koreans actively create siiiall 
business niches within monopoly capitalism. This seems to be the 
casein a few-Lines^ -nameTy-gar^T^^^ subcontracting and 

raainfenahce companies. In the garment industry, for example, sewing 
could obviously be done in large factories under assembly-line; 
conditions. That it is subcontracted'to small sweatshops, ^'KoreanX. 
.owned concerns being only one example, suggests, they are "able to 
produce the goods for less. ' ^ , 

Unlike retailing and service shops, the garment factory and 
maintenance business have the' characteristic of using large labor 
pools. The firm owners are almost in the business of labor con- 
tracting to the large -corporations,-; except that they retain some 
control over the labor process. The' role of the Korean entrepreneur, 
then, is to help the corporations esfploit cheap immigrant labofc 
which, through paternalism and community t^es., is kep^^^ 
nonMinionized, The midaieraan-type firm in th|s case plays a part 
in creating a "split labor market" (Bonacich, 1972) by helping to 
keep the immigrants as .cheap labor. " 

Conclu s ion 

TWO questions relating to the future remain. First, what 
will happen to Korean entrepreneurship if, as we predict, monopoly' 
capitalism continues to extend its influence into all niches of 
the economy? One. possibility is that ihe process will never be 
complete, as new competitive industries will always be emerging. 
Another is. that Koreans will adapt by running semi-independent 
shops, such as franchises. . ' > ' 
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The second question concerns the issue of race relations. 
Middleman minorities have been notoriously ill-received by tlie 
communities^^ in which they reside. Theyface antagonism from" their 
clientele, business competitors, and organized labor. It is not 
impossible that Koreans may face some of this, especially if their 
businesses continue to expand^at the current rate, and spread- • 
all over the city. At th6 moment the Koreans, are' not all that 
visible, but the day may come when .a new anti- Asian agitation • 
surfaces- in southern Calif o'rnia. 
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